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fundamental principles of motion, in the form of a dialogue.31
It was in the letter to Oldenburg written from Amsterdam on November 18/28, 1676^ which Collins spoke of in the letter to Newton mentioned above, that Leibniz first refers to the subject of the problem of tangents, and remarked that the method of Slusius was not yet very perfect33
31 Could this possibly have had its rise in an effort on the part of Leibniz to understand fluxions, or rather the idea of fluxions as he had found it in Newton's paper?
32 In 1582,  Gregory XIII had directed 10 days to be suppressed from the calendar, then in accordance with the Julian system of intercalation, in order to allow the error which had crept into the time of the vernal equinox, by which Easter-day was settled, to be put right.    The Gregorian calendar was introduced into all Catholic countries the same year, in Scotland in 1600, in the protestant states of Germany in 1700, but not in England until 1752.   At the same time the commencement of the legal year in England was altered from May 25 to January 1; thus we frequently find two years given for dates between January 1 and May 25; while there are two days of the month given for all months of the year.   For instance, February 1673 in the new Gregorian calendar would be only February 1672 in the Julian, distinguished by the letters O. S. (Old Style) ; and this date was written February 1672/3.    Similarly the date November 18/28, 1676, was the 28th of November in the New Style, and the 18th in the Old Style, the number of the year being the same, since the day did not lie between the 1st of January and the 25th of May.
33 "Methodus^ Tangentium a Slusio publicata nondum rei fastigium tenet" These are Leibniz's words; Gerhardt omits to translate the word publicata, which probably refers to the publication in the Phil. Trans, of 1672, by Slusius, of the rules of his method, illustrated by examples.    Sluse had probably improved upon this before 1676, but there is no evidence on this point.   It would seem as if the subsequent work by Leibniz, culminating in the manuscript of July 11, 1677, was largely an attempt to perfect the rule of Sluse as a rule, and that Leibniz, if ever, did not appreciate the idea fundamental in the calculus, namely that of rates, until very much later.